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SOME ACCOUNT OF PARIS, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


PART THE SECOND, 





PARIS UNDER THE FRANKS. 
Aurnover at various times, in the third and fourth centu- 
ries of the Christian era, Gaul suffered from the ravages of 
different barbarian, nations, still the power of Rome was 
sufficient throughout those periods ta prevent the invaders 
from effecting any permanent settlement in that country, 
But in the beginning of the fifth century, (or in the miont 
of December, 406,) the barrier of the Rhine was crossed by 
a host of Vandals, Burgundians, and others, who never re- 
passed jt; and for several years, Gaul was afflicted with all 
the evils which naturally attend the presence of hostile 
barbarians in @ country comparatively civilized. Two of 
these nations, the Burgundians and the Visigoths, founded 
kingdoms, the first in the eastern, and the second in the 
southern part of Gaul; they professed a nominal subjection 
to the Emperor of the West, and,in common with the 
Saxons, Franks,.and others, assisted the Roman general, 
JBiius, to repel Attila, the king of the Huns, in 451. 

Among the earliest invaders were the Franks, a confe- 
deracy of German nations, each of which was independent, 
and had its own king. Several of these nations or tribes, 
wee seitled in the north-eastern part of Gaul, about the 
middle of the fifth century; and one of them, the Salians, 
whose capital was Tournavy, are said to have extended their 
predatory incursions as far as Paris. Several exploits in 
the neighbourhood of that city, and even a siege of it for 
the long space of ten years, are attributed to Childeric, one 
of the Salian monarchs; but the ouly authority for the state- 
ment is the legend of Sainte Geneviéve. Childeric, how- 
ever, died in 481, and was succeeded by his son Chlodovech*, 
or Clovis, who extended his dominion over the greater part 
of Gaul, and is generally considered as the founder of the 
French monarchy. In the year 508, Clovis fixed his resi- 
dence at Paris, whieh became the capital of his territories; 
he diel there in 511, and was buried in the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, (since known as that of Sainte Gene- 
viéve,) which he had founded in conjunction with his wife 
Clotil la. 

When at the death of Clovis his territories were divided 
by his four sons, Paris was regarded as a common property, 
no one of them being able to enter it without the consent of 
his brothers. Chlodomir, one of the four, died in 524; his 
three sons were disposed of, and their inheritance divided 
among their three aneles, one of whom, Charibert, having 
Paris in his share, took the title of King of Paris. His 
son Clotaire succeeded him in his title; but becoming shortly 
afterwards the sole monarch of the three divisions of Gaul, 
he laid aside that title for a more comprehensive one. At 
his death, in 561, a fresh division revived the kingdom of 
Paris, which was held by his son Charibert, until 567, when 
Chilperie, another son of Clotaire, united it to the kingdom 
of Svissons, fixing his. ordinary residence, however, in the 
city of Paris. Chilperie being assassinated in 584, as he 
was returning from the chase to his palace in the vicinity 
of the capital, was succeeded by his son Clotaire II., who, in 
613, became sole monarch of Gaul, his place of residence 
being Paris, where he died in 628, leaving two sons, Chari- 
bert Il. and Dagobert. In 631, Dagobert became sole mo- 
narch, and his ordinary residence was likewise at Paris, or 
in its vicinity. He founded the famous abbey of St. Denis, 
near that city, and endowed it liberally with possessions in 
every province of France. ‘The remaining kings of the first 
or Merovingian. race, are known in French history by the 
title of Rots Fainéans, or Sluggard Kings, their sovereignty 
being only nominal, and all substantial power being exer- 
cised by the great officers, styled the Matres du Palais, or 
Mayors of the Palace. Chilperie III., the last of these 
kings, was deposed, shaven, and shut up in a monastery, in 


* The harsh guttural names of the Franks were softened down by 
the early French historians. Chlodovech became Clovis, Chlotha- 
caire Clotaire, Chrotechilde Cloulde, Guntchramm Gontram. From 
Clovis was tormed Louis, just as from its old Latin and German equi- 
valents, Chlodoveus and Chlodwig, were formed Ludovicus and 
Ludwig. 





the year 752, when the mayor, Pepin le Bref, assumed 
the sovereignty, and founded the second, or Carlovingian 
dynasty of French kings. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY AT PARIS, 
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In the eighth century, appeared the Acts of St. Denis, 
which greatly increase the difficulties of the matter. They 
place the mission of St. Denis, and the other bishops, in 
the time of Clement, who was pope or bishop of Rome, be- 
tween 91 and 100; thus assigning to it a date 150 years 
earlier than that given by Gregory of Tours. But the dif- 
ferent copies of these Acts (to say nothing of their slender 
authority,) contradict one another in the most material facts, 
some indicating Paris and the banks of the Seine as the 
scene of the labours and martyrdom of St. Denis, while 
others transfer it to the borders of the Rhine. 

In the ninth century, a vigorous attempt to reseue the 
patron of the Parisians from the uncertainty and obscurity 
of opposing legends and traditions, was made by Hilduin, 
abbot of St. Denis, who was charged by King Louis I. 
with the task of writing the saint's life. tterly rejecting 
all previous accounts, the abbot discarded the saint whom 
they celebrated, and substituted another of the same name, 
but less doubtful existence,—namely, St. Denis the Areo- 
pagite, who was converted by St. Paul, and appointed 
first bishop of Athens. It is true that the Acts of this 
saint testify to his having received martyrdom in that city, 
and to his body having there become a prey to the flames. 
But the undaunted Hilduin maintains that the persecuted 
Areopagite revived at Athens, and repaired to Rome ; that 
from Rome he was sent by Pope Clement into Gaul; that 
at Paris he was beheaded with his companions, Rusticus 


_t The father of the French historians. He was born in 544, made 
bishop of ‘Tours in 573, and died in 595, 
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and Eleutherus, and that after his decapitation, he rose up, 
took his head between his hands, and carried it, under the 
guidance of angels, from the scene of his martyrdom to the 
place of his burial*. ; 

This new legend was supported with all the ingenuity of 
which Hilduin was master; but it met with several oppo- 
nents. The abbot abused them and treated them as “tri- 
flers, arrogant, half-learned, blind, imbecile, impious, 
obstinate, companions of the father of lying, murmurers, 
nien of the worst kind, blockheads;” and at last went so 
far as to tell them that they were “not men.” His 
opinion at length prevailed, and maintained itself for eight 
hundred years, or until the seventeenth century, when it 
was attacked by a number of writers, and in its turn treated 
as fabulous. ; 

The first bishop of Paris, who is so styled in a public 
document, is Victorinus, the sixth in the common list, be- 
ginning with St. Denis; he is mentioned in the acts ofa 
council, held at Cologne in 346. Paris itself was the seat 
of a council or synod so early as 360 or 361; the object of 
which was to support the orthodox faith against the Arian 
heresy. The ninth bishop was Marcelius, who has given 
his name of St. Marcel, or St. Marceau, to an extensive 
portion of modern Paris. This prelate died in 436, after 
having converted a great number of pagans to the Christian 
faith—a fact which is supposed to be allegorically repre- 
sented in the legend of his victory over adragon which deso- 
lated Paris. “About this period,” says Dulaure, “the dragon 
vanquished by a saint was an emblem of numerous conver- 
sions,—of the triumph of Christianity over the demon, the 
enemy of that religion, represented under the form of a 
serpent.” : 1 

It would appear, however, from a law of Childebert, king 
of Paris, that as late as the year 554, idolatry subsisted in 
the surrounding country. ‘‘ We order,” says that monarch, 
“that all who have in their field or in any other place, 
images or idols dedicated to the demon, shall overturn them 
as soon as they are warned to that effect. We prohibit 
them from opposing their destruction by the bishops; and 
if after having engaged by surety to destroy them, they still 
preserve them, we will that they be brought into our pre- 
sence. We prohibit also the disorders which are committed 
in the night-time, on the eve of festivals, even those of 
Easter and Christmas, occasions on which there is nothing 
but singing, drinking, intoxication, and other debaucheries. 
We likewise order the women, who on Sunday run about 
oe ary dancing, to cease this practice, which offends 

od.” 


COMMERCE OF PARIS, UNDER THE FRANKS. 


THE commerce which Paris enjoyed under the Roman 
dominion maintained itself during the rule of the Franks. 
Like all barbarians this people were passionately fond of 
rich dresses, trinkets, and arms decorated with the precious 
metals ; the sale of such commodities was accordingly much 
encouraged by them. The native inhabitants of Paris, how- 
ever, do not appear to have taken any considerable share in 
this trade,—the principal merchants of the city being Jews, 
Syrians, and inhabitants of the south of France and other 
countries. In spite of all the risks and disadvantages which 
attached to the pursuits of peaceful industry, in an age of 
such disorder, some of these merchants realized large for- 
tunes, and attained to stations of high importance. A Jew 
named Salomon became receiver-general of the revenues 
of the exchequer, under King Dagobert; and a Syrian, 
named Eusebius, acquired sufficient wealth to buy a bishop- 
ric, and in 591 was made bishop of Paris. 

Great perils and.losses were incurred in the transport of 
goods; upon the sea they were exposed to the attacks of 
pirates, and upon the river Seine to those of various powerful 
hordes dwelling on its banks. The land carriage was at- 
tended with the worst dangers of all; the roads being in- 
fested by troops of brigands, headed by Frank chiefs, of the 
most distinguished families, who considered such a mode of 
life rather reputable than otherwise. Another source of 
Oppression was the civil wars, which continually desolated 
Gaul under the first race of kings; it being the common 
Practice for the armies to plunder wherever they could, 
Without troubling themselves much to distinguish between 
friends and enemies. Even life itself was risked in the 
Merchant's venture. The sons of Wadon, mayor of the 
palace under Chilperic, (whose daughter he robbed of her 


* This ridiculous incident seems to have been very ge with the 


of legends, as it figures in the lives of many other saints. , 
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treasures, when sent to escort her to her husband,) used 
to seize merchants, under cover of the night, despoil them, 
and then put them to death. 

But, besides these violent extortions, commerce was ex- 
posed to a variety of burdens, in the more orderly form of 
tolls, duties, and other legal exactions. A curious record 
of the fiscal ingenuity of this barbarous age has been pre- 
served in a document of the year 629, relating to the abbey 
of St. Denis, which King Dagobert had just founded, and 
was then most liberally endowing. In this document that 
monarch establishes a fair close to Paris, on the north bank 
of the Seine (near the present Porte St. Martin), and 
assigns the revenues which should arise from it to the 
abbey in question. He accordingly prohibits the counts, 
their vicars or viscounts, and others, from levying, for three 
years, any contribution on the merchants of his kingdom, 
oron those from Rouen and the port of Vick, who shall 
visit Paris, to purchase there wine, honey, and madder; 
and declares that during that space of time he exempts 
them from all imposts. At the expiration of the specified 
period there is to be levied by the agents of the abbey of 
St. Denis, a duty of two sous for each measure of honey, 
and two sous for each measure of madder. The Saxun 
merchants, those of Rouen and those of Vick, are to pay 
twelve deniers for the same measures, besides paying the 
duties styled navigios, vultaticos, and passionaticos; on 
these conditions also, the merchants of Lombardy, Spain, 
and Provence, and other countries, are permitted to repair 
to this fair. Those of the Parisian territory are forbidden 
from carrying on their trade, on the day of this fair, any- 
where else than in the market, founded in favour of the 
abbey of St. Denis; and all officers are ordered not to 
offer any impediment to the market, and not to levy upon 
the goods brought to it any of the customary duties. 

The trade carried on at Paris consisted in articles of 
utility, such as wine, oil, honey, madder, &c., and to a great 
extent in objects of luxury, such as trinkets, ornaments, 
arms, belts and girdles, decorated with gold and precious 
stones, &c. The materials for clothing and furniture were 
produced at home; the king, as well as every powerful lord, 
had his manufactory, in which female slaves spun and wove 
flax and wool. This establishment was styled a gyne@ceum, 
a term signifying,in its classical sense, * women's apart- 
ment.” The gyn@cea existed in Gaul when the Franks 
possessed themselves of it; there were, likewise, numerous 
dyeing establishments, named baphia, but these disappeared 
under their rule. Besides the articles furnished by the 
gyneecea there were no manufactures of any importance; 
most of the objects of luxury, and even of necessity, were 
brought from foreign countries. 

For the purposes of writing, the material known by the 
name of papyrus was commonly employed; it was generally 
imported by the merchant-vessels trading between Egypt 
and Marseilles. Gregory of Tours, in writing to defend his 
brother against the attacks of Felix, bishop of Nantes, 
thus addresses the calumniator: “If you possessed the 
bishopric of Marseilles you would not require frum the ves- 
sels which unload in its port either oil or other merchan- 
dize; you would want only papyrus, so as to be able at your 
ease to Employ it in defaming persons of respectability ; it 
is unfortupate that the scarcity of papyrus should put a 
limit to your scribbling.” 


SIEGES OF PARIS BY THE NORMANS, 


Tue most remarkable feature in the history of Paris under 
the second race of French kings is the series of attacks 
which it suffered from those formidable Northmen, or 
Normans, who, issuing from the cheerless regions of Scan- 
dinavia in their myriads of barks, repeatedly in the ninth 
and tenth centuries ravaged the fairest countries of Europe, 
and at last effected a permanent settlement in the territories 
of England and of France. The sole object of these fierce 
invaders was plunder; and during the general disorder of the 
times, they had but too many opportunities of gratifying 
their cupidity. As early as the year 808 they began to 
infest the coasts of Gaul; in 820 they ascended the 
Seine in boats, and endeavoured to penetrate into the 
interior of Neustria, but were repulsed. In 841 they 
repeated the incursion, encountered no obstacle in their 
progress up the river, pillaged all the inhabited places on 
both banks, and then retired, laden with booty. 
Emboldened by success, thus easily obtained, they 
renewed their visit in 845, and ascending the Seine in 120 
boats, presented themselves before “oe the eve of 
476-—2 
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Easter-day. The city was defenceless, and no attempt was 
made at resistance. The monks and priests fled in haste 
with their relies and other treasures; the terrified inhabit- 
ants followed with equal precipitation. and ali that they left 
behind became the prey of the Normans. Charles the Bald 
advanced with an armyas far as St. Denis, or within six 
miles of the enemy, but fearing to attack them, he had re- 
course to negotiation, and purchased their retreat with 7000 
pounds’ weight of silver,—an inglorious expedient which was 
attended with the usual consequences. For at the close of 
the year 856, afresh incursion took place; Paris was a 
second time pillaged, and the work of devastation continued 
throughout the month of January, 857. ‘The Danish 
pirates,” says a contemporary chronicle, “who sojourn on 
the banks of the Seine, ravage all the neighbouring places; 
they enter into the Lutetia of the Parisians, burn the 
chureh of the blessed Peter and Sainte Geneviéve, and all 
the other churches, except that of St. Stephen, called the 
Cathedral, that of St. Vincent, and St. Germain and that 
of St. Denis (de la Chatre), which purchased their exemp- 
tion at the price of considerable sums.” 

In 861, about Easter, the Northmen appeared for the 
third time before Paris; and such was the miserable inca- 
pacity of the French government, that no intelligence of 
their approach preceded the invaders. They entered the 
monastery of St. Germain-des-Prés, in the southern su- 
burb, and surprising the monks at their matins, forced 
them to seek safety in flight or concealment; they pillaged 
the sacred edifice of its holy vases and other precious objects, 
and afier setting fire to it and killing some of the inmates 
who had not time to escape, they departed into the city. 
The merchants endeavoured to escape with their effects, but 
were overtaken and plundered; and the town was then 
rediced to ashes. Their next exploit was to break down 
the bridge which communicated between the city and the 
northern bank of the Seine, the “Great Bridge,” answering 
to the Pont-au-Change of the present day. The piles of 
this structure preventing the passage of their large boats, 
had hitherto offered an insuperable obstacle to their further 
progress up the river; its destruction left them at liberty to 
proceed beyond Paris, and pillage countries which before 
were free from their visitation. Upon this occasion they 
ascended the Seine to the town of Melun; and then 
advanced up the Marne as far as the monastery of Saint 
Maur-des-Fossés, of which they gained possession. 

The extent and boldness of this last incursion aroused 
the Frank king, Charles the Bald, from his long apathy ; as 
soon as the Normans had retired he ordered the reconstruc- 
tion of the Great Bridge; thus seeking again to establish 
the obstacle which had formerly barred their progress 
beyond Paris. “ For the tranquillity of our whole kingdom, 
for the defence of the holy church of God, and to be pre- 
served from the ravages of the Normans,” says the monarch 
in his decree, “it has pleased us, with the consent of 
Eneas, bishop of Paris, our faithful, to cause to be built 
at Paris and on the territory of the monastery of St, 
Germain, formerly named Auxerrois, a great bridge, (or the 
Great Bridge,) at the expense of our treasury ;” and he then 
proceeds to give, for the love of God, of Holy Mary the 
Mother of God, and of St, Stephen, the produce of this 
bridge to the Bishop of Paris and his successors. To protect 
the structure from the fate of its predecessor, towers, or 
little fortresses, were built at the two extremities, and the 
Petit Pont, or little bridge, over the smaller, or southern 
arm of the Seine, was similarly fortified. 

Four-and-twenty years elapsed before the Normans again 
insulted Paris with their presence ; but their next visit was 
of a less transient character than they had hitherto been 
accustomed to pay. The immediate occasion of it is said 
to have been an act of treachery perpetrated by the reigning 
king, Charles the Fat, which led to the death of one of the 
principal leaders of the Normans, and provoked the furious 
wrath of that people. In 885 the news reached Paris that 
they were coming up the Seine; but the city was now 
better prepared to resist them, than it had formerly been, 
and its means of defence were promptly strengthened, 
under the guidance of its active bishop, Goslin, who, like 
many of the prelates of those disordered times, was a bold 
and skilful warrior. His prudent measures inspired confi- 
dence, and Paris, with its walls and towers, guarded by 
bands of intrepid soldiers, came to be accounted an impreg- 
nable fortification. The ehurches and monasteries of the 
neighbouring country, and even of some more distant dis- 
tricis, hastened to deposit within its safeguard the most 





valuable of their treasures, the bodies of their saints, and 
all their precious relics; thus preferring the protection of a 
strong fortress, to the precarious efficacy of their own 
virtue. 

Covering the river with their barks for the space of twg 
leagues, the Normans appeared under the walls of Paris 
to the number of 30,000 men. The improved defences of 
the city seem to have made an impression upon them ; for 
they now contented themselves with demanding a free 
passage up the Seine, promising, if it were granted, to leayg 
Paris untouched. This demand, which was equivalent to 
requesting the destruction of the bridge, was refused by 
Bishop Goslin, and Odo (or Eudes), count of Paris; upon 
which the Normans proceeded to lay siege to the city. Qn 
the 25th of November, the whole host, headed by their 
leader Sigefroy, rushed to the assault: their principal efforts 
were directed against a wooden tower, raised upon a foun- 
dation of masonry, at the western end of the island upon 
which the city stood, and forming probably a part of the 
palace of the court, which has given way to the Palais de 
Justice of modern times. This little citadel was closely 
besieged for thirteen months; and eight times during that 
period it was vigorously, but unsuccessfully, assaulted. In 
the intervals of their useless efforts the Normans employed 
themselves in pillaging aud ravaging the surrounding coun- 
try; but owing to the precautions which had been taken 
previous to their arrival, the booty which they gathered was 
far less than they had been accustomed to carry off. On 
the 6th of February, 886, the waters of the Seine carried 
away one half of the Petit Pont, and by this accident the 
tower which guarded the southern extremity of that bridge, 
stood completely isolated. The warriors who manned it, 
cut off from all assistance, defended their post with the 
energy of desperation ; but, overpowered by numbers, they 
were finally slain, and the structure itself given to the 
flames. In the following summer the city was again 
exposed to great danger, by the fluctuations of the river, 
the heat of the season dried up its waters to such an extent: 
that the stream became fordable. “Suddenly at the hour 
of dinner, when the besieged kept but slender watch, the 
Normans rushed to the river-side, in one or two bodies, 
plunged in, and, gaining the opposite bank, began to ascend 
by ladders the low walls with which, trusting to the usual 
depth of the water, its margin had been defended. A few 
gallant French champions rushed to arms, and made good 
the defence till more came up, and drove back the besicgers, 
chiefly by the aid, according to the clergy, of the relies of 
Sainte Genevieve, which were displayed upon the rampart.” 

At length, King Charles the Fat, urged by repeated soli- 
citations, advanced towards Paris, at the head of an army, 
and encamped at the foot of the hill of Montmartre, in its 
vicinity. Finding, however, that the Normans were disposed 
to stand their ground, and fearing to risk the issue of a 
battle, he entered into a treaty with them, and on the 30th 
of November, 886, concluded a shameful peace, by which 
he promised to pay them 1400 marks of silver, in the fol- 
lowing March, upon condition of their raising the siege. 
The wily pirates kept their engagement, and did raise the 
siege; but they by no means abandoned the enterprise, for 
the furtherance of which they had principally undertaken 
it, namely, the pillage of the countries beyond Paris. To 
accomplish this, without violating the treaty, they had re- 
course to the ingenious expedient of drawing their boats 
over the land for a short distance, and then launching them 
again into the Seine, above the city; after which they pro- 
ceeded at their leisure to ravage the territories watered by 
the upper part of the Seine, and its affiuents, the Marne 
and the Yonne. In May, 887, they returned to Paris to re. 
ceive the price of their stipulated forbearance ; and some 
time afterwards, heavily laden with spoil, they took their 
final departure, using the same expedient as before to e\ ade 
the obstacle which Paris presented to the passage of their 
boats. Thenceforward Paris was never again troubled with 
their presence. 

But about a century afterwards, or towards the close of 
the rule of the Second Race, the city was disturbed by an 
enemy, less barbarous, perhaps, than the Normans, but 
equally mischievous to the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
country which they visited. This was the Emperor Otho 
Il., who, having a dispute with the French king, Lothaire, 
marched against Paris, at the head of 60,000 men, burnt 
the suburb on the northern bank of the Seine, fongbt 4 
battle hard by, in which he lost many soldiers, among whom 
was his nephew, and then ascending the hill of Mont- 
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inartre in triumph, caused his troops to sing Hallelujah, 
in celebration of the glory which he had gained, by ad- 
vancing vo near to one of the city-gates, as to strike it with 
his lance. After this premature rejoicing at an useless 
¢<ploit, he was again attacked by Lothaire, and entirely 
ecfeated, being compelled to abandon his baggage in the 
flight. 
FOUNDATION OF CHURCHES, 


Tux last siege of Paris by the Normans was indirectly 
the cause of the foundation and increase of several religious 
establishments. For when the heads of the churches and 
mouasteries whose relics had been placed for safety within 
the walls of Paris, required the restitution of those precious 
deposits upon the departure of the invaders and the con- 
sequent removal of the danger, the count and the bishop 
proved themselves to be but faithless guardians, by positively 
refusing to surrender in some cases more thau a certain 
portion, and in others even any portion at all. The Cathe- 
dral of Paris—the Nétre Dame of modern times—obtained 
a large share of the acquisitions thus unjustly made. The 
bishop consented, jndeed, to give up the shrine of Sainte 
Geneviéve to the abbey of that name; but he persisted in 
retaining the shrine of St. Marcel, belonging to the suburb 
of that name, the bodies of St. Saturninus and other saints, 
and some of the relics of St. Cloud. 

The abbot of St. Germain-des-Prés had, on the approach 
of the Normans, deposited the shrine of St. Germain in 
the Cathedral, or in an ancient baptistery dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, dependant on the Cathedral. When 
the danger was over, the abbot demanded back the body 
of his patron; but he could obtain it only on the con- 
dition of allowing an arm to be taken off and preserved in 
the chapel which had served as its asylum. The chapel, 
thus enriched, assumed the title of St. Germain-le-Vieux: 
it existed in an altered and renovated form until 1802, 
when it was replaced by private houses. Several other 
churches in the Island of the City, which have since disap-- 
peared, owed their existence and rank to this fraudulent 
retention of relics belonging to others; and the heads of 
them, like the monks of Nétre Dame, scrupled not, when 
such exhibitions were customary, to display them as trea- 
sures conferring distinction on their respective establish- 
ments, 

PARIS IN THE REIGN OF JOHN II. 


(1350—1364.) 


Joun II., surnamed the Good, (for what reason the French 
historians say they cannot tell,) ascended the throne on 
the 22nd of August, 1350, and on the 19th of September, 
1356,he was taken prisoner by the English at the cele- 
brated battle of Poitiers. During his captivity Paris was the 
scene of some extraordinary events, which were attended 
with calamitous consequences, and which are worthy of 
attention, as illustrating the importance and power then 
—— by the city under the government of its municipal 
ody. 

After the battle, John’s eldest son, the Dauphin Charles, 
More commonly known as Duke of Normandy, fled to Paris, 
which he found in great consternation, and immediately 
assumed the title of Lieutenant of the Kingdom, being then 
scarcely twenty years of age. The condition of France at 
that time was such, that, had the king himself been at 
liberty, he would have found it difficult to carry on the 
government with success, The weakness and inexperience 
of his son, who resigned himself to the guidance of unprin- 
cipled ministers, greatly aggravated the evils of this state of 
things. The States-General had been already convened by 
the royal authority : the period named for their meeting was 
now anticipated, and they assembled at Paris on the 17th 
of October. The acts of this body were very offensive to 
the dauphin and his ministers ; they required him to dismiss 
those ministers, and place them upon their trial,—to accept 
for his guidance in the future management of affairs, a 
“council of thirty-six,” composed of twelve bishops, twelve 
knights, and twelve citizens, selected from among their 
own number; and to set at liberty the King of Navarre, 
known in history as Charles the Bad, who had been thrown 
into prison by John in the preceding year. The deputies, 
according to Froissart, were anxious to know and ordain 
how the kingdom of France should be governed, to the end 
that the king their lord might be delivered ; and they wished 
also to know moreover what had become of the great trea- 
sure which had been levied in the kingdom in past times, 
in tenths, or oppressive taxes, in subsidies, and in the coin- 
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ing of money, and in all the other extortiotis with which their 
constituents had been troubled and distressed ; while at the 
same time the public functionaries were badly paid, and the 
kingdom badly guarded and defended ; but of this no one 
knew how to render any account. The dauphin had re- 
course to various manceuvres to avoid the public sitting in 
which the States would offer their demands; and at last he 
prevailed upon the members to return to their homes, and 
consult those whom they represented, while he consulted 
the king his father upon their propositions. The assembly 
accordingly separated on the 3rd of November, after having 
heard an ample recital of their grievances from Robert le 
Cocq, bishop of Laon, one of the most active and courageous 
among the new champions of the rights of the nation. 

In adopting this course of proeeeding, the dauphin cal- 
culated upon a resource which had frequently enabled the 
kings of France to baffle the opposition of. the States-Ge- 
neral. It was his intention to apply to the States of the 
different provinces into which the kingdom was divided, and 
he expected, with good reason, to find those smaller bodies 
more complaisant than the combined councils of the nation. 
“From provincial assemblies composed of the three orders,” 
says Mr. Hallam, “the kings usually obtained more money 
than they could have extracted from the common representa- 
tives of the nation, and heard less of remonstrance and de- 
mand.” Upon the present occasion the dauphin procured 
from them some supplies during the winter; but he was 
obliged at the same time to listen to energetic representations 
upon the necessity of great reforms in the administration of 
affairs. Soon afterwards he quitted Paris, and set out on a 
very expensive journey to Metz, to meet his uncle, the Em- 
peror Charles IV; leaving behind him an ordinance for giving 
currency to a new and debased coinage*. Now the prac- 
tice of tampering with the money of the realm was one of 
the very grievances of which the people then complained ; 
and this fresh instance of it excited their indignation to a 
high degree. One of the loudest asserters of popular rights 
at this time was Etieune (or Stephen) Marcel, who enjoyed 
great influence in the city from holding the office of Prévot 
des Marchands, or * Provost of the Merchants,” and being 
likewise a member of the “Council of Thirty-six.” This 
important personage, who figures so conspicuously in sub- 
sequent scenes, repaired, at the head of a large concourse, to 
the palace of the Louvre, and there so resolutely addressed 
the young Duke of Anjou, who presided over affairs in the 
absence of his brother Charles, that the prince thought 
proper to suspend the obnoxious ordinance until the dau- 
phin’s return. The dauphin, however, when he came 
back, persisted in upholding it; and in the hope of getting 
it enforced, endeavoured to gain over Marcel to his side in 
a personal interview. But the provost of the merchants 
stood firm, and accompanied his refusal to share the iniquity 
of the proposed measure with exciting speeches, which be- 
coming speedily known to the people, raised their discon- 
tent toa threatening pitch. The dauphin, alarmed, then 
thought fit to revoke the ordinance. 

Elated at this victory, Marcel proceeded with an im- 
posing force to the parliament, to demand the recall of the 
States-General, and the expulsion or arrest of several 
ministers and magistrates. The dauphin, who had also 
repaired thither, acceded to these demands; and the pro- 
vost at once seized the effects of the accused functionaries, 
whom a timely warning had enabled to escape by flight. 
A political association, or brotherhood, was formed at Notre 
Dame, for the maintenance of the new order of things; and 
“there, for the first time since the origin of the monarchy, 
they dared to question the unlimited power of kings.” The 
grievances of the people certainly justified a large amount 
of discontent; and the popular feeling in Paris was just 
now embittered by the miseries of the surrounding pea- 
santry. The unhappy beings forming that class in France 


* This was a favourite manceuvre with the earlier kings of the third 
race, whenever they were pressed for money, which was pretty often. 
“The long wars,” says M. Secousse, “ which Philip of Valois and his 
successors, till Charles VII., had to sustain against the English, 
caused frightful disorders in the coinage, which under the reign of 
those princes was in continual fluctuation. ‘They used to debase it 
by degrees to a certain point, and then raise it suddenly to its intrinsic 
value, in order to be enabled to debase it again. ‘Thus the price of 
the mark of gold and silver changed almost every week, and some- 
times even more often.” ‘Ihe people suffered severely from this un- 
principled conduct of their sovereigns, who were openly styled false 
coiners. Yet if any of their subjects presumed to imitate the royal 
example, they were punished with atrocious cruelty, as in an instance 
recorded in the criminal registers of the parliament, from which we 
learn that on the 6th of March, 1347, two men, convicted of coining, 
were boiled ina caldron in the Place aux Porceaux, and then hanged. 
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had long been treated with great cruelty and insolence, 
both their persons and their property being alike subjected 
to the will of their feudal lords; but the ills of their condi- 
tion were heightened by the consequences of the battle of 
Poitiers. When the lords and knights who had been taken 
prisoners in that memorable conflict were released on parole, 
they repaired to their respective estates, to raise among 
their vassals the money which they had stipulated to pay 
for their ransom; and as there was scarcely a noble family 
in France which did not count one member among the 
captives, there was scarcely a lordship in the kingdom 
which escaped this exaction. If their tenants were not for- 
ward in paying, their masters were not backward in resort- 
ing to measures of compulsion. “Jacques Bonhomme*,” said 
they, “does not give up his money unless he is well beaten ; 
but he shall pay, for he shall be beaten.” Another source 
of calamity was the swarm of disbanded soldiers from both 
armies, who plundered the country with impunity. ‘The 
inhabitants of towns and strong castles,” says Sismondi, 
“strove well to defend themselves, but the open villages, 
and those whose fortifications were insufficient, found them- 
selves exposed to daily attacks from enemies whom they 
had never provoked. When the villagers were made pri- 
soners, they were exposed to long tortures to wrest money 
from them; and when nothing more could be obtained 
from them, they were most frequently massacred. Very 
soon the Parisians saw enter within their walls, the pea- 
sants from the greater part of the Isle of France, with their 
wives and their children, and whatever they had been able 
to save of their effects, abandoning the uncultivated land to 
the brigands who ravaged it. Terror brought the monks 
and the nuns, although the monasteries all had some forti- 
fications ; and soon were seen to arrive at Paris, the sisters 
of Poissy, of Long-Champ, the monks of Melun, of St. 
Antoine, the friars-minors of St. Marcel, and finally all 
the inhabitants of the convents situated without the walls.” 

On the 5th of February, 1357, the States-General re-as- 
sembled at Paris; and on the 3rd of March, a public sitting 
was held, at which the dauphin presided, accompanied by 
his brothers, the Counts of Anjou and Poitiers. The Bishop 
of Laon addressed him in the name of the whole body, re- 
citing their grievances and the proposed remedies, and 
offering him, if he acquiesced in their demands, an imme- 
diate levy of 30,000 men. The dauphin acceded to their 
proposals, and in the same month an ordinance was issued, 
embodying the required reforms. “ Such,’ says Dulaure, 
“was the situation of Paris in 1357. Up to that time the 
States-General, the council of thirty-six, the provost of the 
merchants, kept within the limits of their duty; they de- 
manded reforms which circumstances rendered urgent, and 
the dismissal of perfidious functionaries ; they opposed the 
circulation of false money by the government; their con- 
duct was lawful and worthy of praise; their resistance to 
tyranny is an act of virtue, the more admirable, because 
the history of the monarchy had not then offered a single 
example o{ it; but I cannot speak so favourably of the 
events which followed. Inthe career of political reforms 
we begin with pure intentions; afterwards, advancing in 
it, we encounter obstacles which often compel to actions 
which are not so. Such was the fate of these reforming 
novices. 

The thirty-six deputies, who represented the states during 
the intervals of their sittings, wished to assume the whole 
power of the government; but the dauphin still preferred 
giving his confidence to the ministers whom he had pro- 
mised to dismiss, and even prevented the levying of the 
taxes decreed by the states. The people, thinking that they 
had shaken off the yoke of despotic government, began to 
cool in their ardour; and the dauphin availing himself of 
this circumstance, sent for the provost of the merchants, 
and two other citizens of importance, and informed them 
that “for the future he wished to govern by himself, and 
no longer to have guardians; and he forbade them to med- 
die any more in the government of the kingdom.” He 
even published an ordinance, re-establishing several abuses ; 
and afterwards left Paris, on a journey into Pontoise. But 
the boldness of the armed companies compelled him to 
return; and at the request of the citizens he again convoked 
the states. 

They accordingly assembled on the 7th of November. 
On the following day oceurred an incident which had 
great influence on the course of events; this was the escape, 
or rather rescue, of Charles the Bad, from the castle of Ar- 


* Literally James Goodman, the contemptuous nick-name applied 
by the noble to the peasant, 





leux, in which he had been confined for the last six months, 
On his liberation, the King of Navarre directed his steps 
towards Paris; he was met at St. Denis by the bishop and 


provost, who conducted him to the abbey of St. Germain. 


des-Prés, where a lodging had been provided for him. Be. 
hind the walls of this abbey, on the side of the Pré-ayx. 
Cleres, was a champ-clos, or enclosed field, which served as 
lists for the judicial combats, so common in the barbarous 
ages; and in this field was an elevated platform of wood 
on which the judges were accustomed to sit. On the ist 
of December, the King of Navarre ascended this platform, 
in the presence of nearly ten thousand men, and addresseq 
to them an eloquent harangue. He spoke of his own jn- 
nocence and the injustice of his enemies, and dwelt so 
pathetically on the horrors of his prison as to draw tears 
from many of his hearers; then having sufficiently excited 
them with his private wrongs, he drew a powerful picture of 
the public ills; pointing out at the same time those whom 
he regarded as their authors. The provost of the mer- 
chants, again assured of the popular support, repaired to the 
palace, and forced the helpless dauphin to become reconciled 
to the King of Navarre, and promise the restitution of hig 
confiscated effects. Satisfied with this success, Charles 
the Bad, on the 13th of December, quitted Paris for Nor- 
mandy. 

The dauphin, whose sincerity was generally doubted, had 
the imprudence just now to make a levy of troops, under 
the pretext of protecting Paris from the brigands who 
ravaged its environs. The citizens were instantly alarmed; 
and Marcel, who had already placed the city in a state of 
defence, resorted to further measures of security. Upon 
this occasion was first adopted the memorable expedient of 
barricading the streets, by stretching across their extremi- 
ties strong iron chains, attached to large hooks fixed in the 
walls of the opposite housest. A party-sign was likewise 
assumed at the instance of Marcel ; it consisted of a hood, 
half red and half blue, with a clasp bearing the inscription, 
A bonne fin, “To a good end.” Many bore it from fear, 
so that it was useless as an indication of the popular 
strength. The dauphin being informed of the fermenta- 
tion of the public mind, assembled a meeting at the Halles, 
and addressed to them a discourse in justification of his 
conduct, which seemed to give satisfaction. On the follow- 
ing day the provost of the merchants, in his turn, harangued 
the fickle multitude, at the church of St. Jaques-de-l Hé- 
pital, and by the vehemence of his eloquence carried them 
entirely along with him. The dauphin, in the hope of 
counteracting this success, repaired to the spot with his 
chancellor, who spoke for him; but the hostile prejudices 
of the meeting compelled them to withdraw. The triumph 
of Marcel was completed by the address of an échevin, or 
sheriff, named Toussac, who declaimed so forcibly against 
the dauphin and his councillors, that the people were in 
the mood for proceeding to the last extremities against 
them. 

The exasperation of parties increased every day, and all 
who were known, or even suspected, to be in the interest of 
the court, were exposed to insult and violence in the streets. 
At last, on the 25th of January, 1358, Jean Buaillet, the 
dauphin’s treasurer, was assassinated in the open day, by a 
citizen named Perrin Macé, who took refuge in the church 
of St. Jacques-de-la-Boucherie, which enjoyed the right of 
sanctuary. The dauphin, naturally irritated at this outrage 
upon one of his officers, directed Robert de Clermont, mat- 
shal of Normandy, to drag the murderer from his asylum 
and hang him upon the spot,—an order which was promptly 
earried into execution. ‘he Bishop of Paris, incensed at 
this violation of the privileges of the church, caused the 
body of the culprit to be cut down, and ordered it to be 
honourably interred in the sacred edifice in which he had 
sought shelter. At the same time the dauphin honoure 
the funeral of Jean Baillet with his presence. A few days 
afterwards the university and clergy, with the bishop at 
their head, openly declared against the course which the 
dauphin was pursuing; addressing him to that effect, 
with little ceremony, in an interview at the palace, where 
the unhappy prince resided, almost in the condition of @ 
prisoner. 

At length, on the 22nd of February, Marcel collected 
about 3000 armed citizens, on the Place de St. Eloi, neat 
the palace ; and with a part of this force penetrated into the 
chamber of the dauphin, of whom he demanded that mear 

+ These barricades were often employed in after times, especially 
during the wars of the League and the Fronde; several of the chains 
were still to be seen before the French revolution, 
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sures should be taken for the defence of the kingdom, which 
he would hereafter inherit, and for the protection of the 
people, who were then abandoned to the ravages of a plun- 
dering soldiery. The dauphin, who was surrounded by 
many prelates, nobles, and knights, consulting Robert de 
Clermont, marshal of Normandy, and the Sire de Conflans, 
marshal of Champagne, who were nearest to him, answered, 
“Jt is not my business now, it is his who receives the 
money of the taxes, to provide for the defence of the king- 
dom.” Some bitter words were exchanged between them, 
when at last Marcel said to the prince, “Sire, do not be 
surprised atany thing you see;” and then turning to some 
of his attendants, added, “Come, do quickly that for which 
you are come here.” His partisans immediately threw 
themselves upon the marshals of Normandy and Cham- 
pagne, and killed them so close to the dauphin, that the 
royal dress was sprinkled with their blood. The terrified 
prince demanded if they sought his life. ‘Fear nothing, 
sir,” replied Marcel, “ but for greater safety take my hood.’ 
The dauphin accordingly assumed the party-sign of his 
enemies, giving his own hood, embroidered in gold, to the 
provost, who wore it throughout the day as a trophy of his 
victory. The helpless Charles was then conducted to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, where, from a window, he declared to the 
people that the two marshals were wicked traitors, and that 
he approved of what had been done towards them. 

Violence and disorder now reigned at Paris.. Regnault 
d'Arcy, the king's advocate-general, was killed by the peo- 

le in a pastry-cook’s shop, where he had sought refuge. 

he Parisians assembled tumultuously, and, to appease 
them, Marcel was obliged to harangue them from a window 
of the Hotel de Ville. The dauphin ostensibly approved of 
the proceedings of the provost, who, in token of acknow- 
ledgment, sent him two pieces of cloth, one red, and the 
other blue, to furnish hoods for the adherents of the court. 
The Bishop of Paris refused the rites of christian burial to 
the Marshal of Normandy, regarding him as excommuni- 
cated, on account of his violation of the sanctuary of St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie. Accordingly. that personage, to- 
gether with the Marshal of Champagne, and Regnault 
d'Arcy, was interred without any solemnities. 

On the 25th of March the dauphin secretly quitted Paris. 
The King of Navarre was immediately received within the 
eity, and proclaimed its captain and governor; and from 
that time its environs became the theatre of a desolating 
warfare between his troops and those of the dauphin, who 
seemed disposed to lay siege to the capital. “The sur- 
rounding district,” says an old chronicler, “was wasted to 
the distance of eight or ten leagues ; the country was over- 
run, and the towns burnt.” Marcel’s intimate connexion 
with the King of Navarre rendered him an object of sus- 
oe in the eyes of his fellow-citizens ; who, although they 

ad rebelled against what they considered to be the tyranny 
of the dauphin and his counsellors, had no intention of 
giving themselves a new master, more especially one who 

ad incurred much reproach on account of the horrible 
excesses of his troops in the vicinity of Paris, Instead of 
consulting the wishes of the people, the provost. of the 
merchants leagued himself closely with the King of Navarre, 
and his blind confidence in that ambitious prince proved 
fatal to him. Several of his acts, openly favouring his 
royal associate, confirmed the suspicions which the Parisians 

ad previously formed; and the partisans of the dauphin 
availed themselves of this disposition of the public mind to 
spread insidious representations against the chief opponent 
of their master. The report prevailed that a secret treaty 
had been entered into by the two princes; and the body of 
échevins deprived the King of Navarre of his title of Cap- 
tain-General. The incensed monarch departed from the 
city; and fixing his residence at St. Denis, devastated the 
Surrounding country. At last, onthe 19thof July, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the dauphin, who promised to pay him 
400,000 florins, and engaged to pardon the citizens of Paris, 
on condition of their giving up the provost and twelve others, 
Whom he should name, ‘to do with them according to his 
vill.” But about the same time Marcel had more than one 
Secret conference at St. Denis with Charles the Bad, whom 

€ still hoped to secure to the popular party, although the 
Very negotiations exposed him to much suspicion. The 
King of Navarre, on his part, having claims to the French 
throne, which were only barred by the Salic law, was 
anxious to obtain possession of the capital; and with this 
View he desired to be restored to the post of Captain-Gene- 
ral, He acceded to the proposals of Marcel, on the condi- 
tion that the gate of St. Denis, and the fortress or bastille 
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above it, should be placed in his hands, so as to afford him 
at any time an easy entrance into the city with his troops. 
Despairing of being able to induce the échevins openly to 
accede to this condition, Marcel determined to change the 
guards of the post in question, and place there only persons 
entirely devoted to himself. 

On the night of the 31st of July the provost of the mer- 
chants endeavoured to carry his scheme into execution ; but 
this bold attempt was baffled and proved fatal to its author, 
through the desertion, as it would seem, of an échevin, 
named Jean Maillard, who up to that day had been one of 
his partisans. On that day, however, Maillard had had a 
dispute with the provost, owing probably to his refusal to 
acquiesce in the scheme: the consequence was that he 
repaired to Pépin des Essarts and Jean de Charny, the 
chiefs of the royal party, and divulged to them the whole 
plot. The three betook themselves to the Porte St. Denis, 
at the moment when Marcel was proceeding to change the 
guard, and openly accused him of treason, appealing for 
evidence to the keys which he held in his hand. Maillard 
mounted on horseback, and, unfurling the banner of France, 
rode through the streets, crying “ Montjoie Saint Denis au 
roi et au duc (for the king and the duke), at the same time 
denouncing Marcel as a traitor, who wanted to open the 
gates to the English. At the Halles he gathered a nume- 
rous body, who followed him to the Porte St, Antoine, whi- 
ther Marcel had gone, after vain attempts upon some of the 
other gates; and here likewise repaired Pépin des Essarts 
and Jean de Charny, at the head of the dauphin’s partisans, 
The unhappy provost, holding the keys of the bastille in 
his hands, mounted the steps, and offered some resistance 
to his assailants; while, in the midst of the tumult, cries 
arose of Death! death! kill the Provost of the Merchants 
and his accomplices. Jean de Charny advanced, and with 
the blow of an axe laid Marcel at his feet, and in this de- 
fenceless state, his body was pierced with numerous dag- 
gers, until life had departed. His companions, to the num- 
ber of fifty-four, were likewise slain or dragged to prison. 
The bodies of the dead were exposed naked in the court of 
the church of Sainte Catharine du Val des Ecoliers for 
some days, and then thrown into the Seine. 

Three days afterwards, or on the 3rd of August, the 
dauphin re-entered Paris, having sent before him a great 
number of his soldiers; and although he issued letters of 
pardon for all crimes which had been committed against the 
royal authority, many of the popular party were sacrificed 
to his vengeance. Among those executed were the treasu- 
rer of the King of Navarre, and likewise his chancellor ; 
the latter endeavoured to escape in the disguise of a monk, 
but being seized, he was put to death, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Bishop of Paris. The governor of the 
Louvre was beheaded, because he had not defended that 
post successfully against the Parisians, after the dau- 
phin’s departure. The King of Navarre, irritated at the 
failure of his scheme, and at the punishment of his officers, 
enlisted under his banner a large number of the mercenary 
soldiers, who then ravaged France ; and haying made him- 
self master of the environs of Paris, so closely blockaded the 
city as to reduce the inhabitants to famine. The price of 
provisions rose to an enormous amount, and Froissart in- 
forms us that.a small barrel of herrings sold for thirty 
crowns of gold. Contagious diseases ensued, which were 
fatal to a frightful extent; so that in the single hospital of 
the Hotel. Dieu, the deaths reached the number of eighty a 
day. But the miseries which the citizens thus suffered 
under the feeble government of the dauphin were, soon 
afterwards, greatly aggravated by the hostility of a more 
powerful enemy than the King of Navarre. 


SIEGE OF PARIS BY THE ENGLISH IN 1360, 


The captivity which the French king John had enduréd 
«since the battle of Poitiers, in 1356, becoming at length 
very irksome, he arranged with Edward III. a treaty for his 
liberation; the terms of which were :ighly injurious to the 
interests of France, but this treaty being rejected by the 
dauphin and the States-General, the English monarch 
determined upon another appeal to the fortune of arms, 
He accordingly disembarked at Calais in the month of 
November, 1359, with an army of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men; his progress into the country at the head of 
this foree was marked by the usual accompaniments of 
slaughter and devastation. His approach to Paris was 
announced by the flying peasantry who sought shelter 





within its walls; and in the spring of 1360 he encamped 
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his troops in the plains of Mont-rouge and Vaugirard tothe 
south-west of the city. . The dauphin shut himself up 
within the fortifications, having. previously ordered the 
houses of the suburbs on the southern bank of the river to 
be burnt, in order to prevent the enemy from taking up 
their quarters there, but this order was only partially execu- 
ted as the English troops occupied a portion of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. Edward was anxious to provoke a battle, and 
with this view he sent a defiance to the dauphin; but the 
French prince, more prudent than chivalrous, adhered to 
his defensive system, and preferred the security of his forti- 
fications to the risk of an open conflict, which might have 
had the same result as that of Cressy or of Poitiers. A 
single unsuccessful attempt convinced the English monarch 
of his inability to carry the city by assault, and he then pro- 
ceeded, according to the practice of the age, to plunder 
and devastate the neighbouring country as far as he con- 
veniently could. 

In the mean while, the inhabitants of Paris suffered ex- 
treme privations; a quantity of wheat equal to about two 
English gallons sold for a hundred crowns. Money be- 
came so scarce that pieces of copper were coined, having in 
the centre a small portion of gold or silver, and the baser 
metal was made to pass as equivalent to the more precious 
one. An order was issued for preventing the clocks of the 
churches from striking during the night, lest their noise 
should hinder the sentinels from hearing the approach of 
the enemy; a single exception was made in favour of the 
eleck which sounded the curfew every evening from Nétre 
Dame, — For the same reason, probabiy, the monks chanted 
their matins at the hour of eight in the evening, instead 
of at midnight; and this arrangement, we are told, proved so 
agreeable, that several chapters persisted in it long, after the 
motive for its introduction had ceased to exist. The super- 
stition of the age is strikingly disclosed in one of the 
measures resorted to by the citizens for appeasing, as they 
imagined, the divine wrath, and obtaining a deliverance 
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from the scourge which afflicted them. Under the impres. 
sion that the favour of Heaven was, tovbe conciliated by an 
offering of extraordinary cost and dimensions, the provost 
of the inerehants and the échevins deereed that a-wax taper 
of great size should be presented to the church of Nétre 
Dame, and, in obedience toa singular conceit, the length 
of this taper was to equal the circuit of Paris, which was 
then about 53 English miles. Day and night it was to be 
kept burning before an image of the Virgin Mary ; and the 
offering was to be annually renewed. in future—a resolution 
which was constantly observed until the time of the League, 
A silver lamp was then substituted ; and it is recorded that 
upon the same occasion a blind man offered to Sainte 
Geneviéve two wax tapers, each of which was as thick 
and as heavy as his own body. 

At length the English were obliged to quit the environg 
of Paris from an absolute want. of provisions, the natural 
consequence of the devastation which they had committed, 
Edward was by this time convinced, that although he might 
easily march an army from one end of France to the othe, 
he could not hope to subdue and possess the kingdom ; ang 
accordingly, on the 8th of May, 1360, he concluded the treaty 
of Brétigny, which established peace between the tig 
nations, and restored to the French their captive king, 
The return of John was an occasion of unbounded joy 
to the inhabitants of Paris, exposed as they had beep 
to a continual succession of grievous calamities, during 
the four years of his absence. He entered the city on the 
13th of December, amidst the liveliest demonstrations 
of their affection: the streets through which he /paksel 
avere hung with tapestry, and at the Porte St. Denis stood 
fountains, pouring forth wine.—a novel spectacle then iq 
France. The king repaired first to the Church of Noite 
Dame, and thence to the palace, walking under a canopy 
of cloth of gold, which ‘was borne by four échevins. The 
city presented him with a service of plate, weighing abiut 
1600 marks, or nearly §60C English cunces. : 
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